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ECONOMIC EQUALITY. 


The exercise of irresponsible power, by whatever means, is 
tyranny, and should not be tolerated. The power which men 
irresponsibly exercise for their private ends, over individuals and 
communities, through superior wealth, is essentially tyrannous, and 
as inconsistent with democratic principle and as offensive to self- 
respecting men as any form of political tyranny that was ever 
endured. As political equality is the remedy for political tyranny, 
so is economic equality the only way of putting an end to the 
economic tyranny exercised by the few over the many throngh 
superiority of wealth. The industrial system of a nadion, like its 
‘political system, should be a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. Until economic equality shall give a basis 
to political equality, the latter is but a sham. 


Dr. William Everett, who has been elected to succeed 
Henry Cabot Lodge in Congress, said in his sermon last 
Sunday : “We could not have a single loaf of bread if the 
hand of God closed for a single moment. ‘The prayer for 
daily bread is that all mankind may act as brothers, yet it 
is but five years ago that four # ths of all the bakers in 
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Chicago went on a strike and agreed, as far as they were 
concerned, that the people should starve. What an in- 
famous and devilish use of power!” We suggest to the 
Congressman-elect that the flour mill trusts be included in 
the conspiracy to starve the people. Then we have a notion 
that Dr, Everett himself ought to come in for his share of 
blame. If it is “infamous and devilish” to use power to 
starve the people, what may we vall the spirit of brother- 
hood which keeps the doctor silent concerning the strike 
of the millionaire millers ? 


The cuuntry will tolerate no increase of the national 
debt by bond issues in time of peace for the purpose of 
protecting the gold standard. An institution that requires 
to be propped up in that manner is altogether too costly a 
luxury. A standard that will not stand by itself fails in 
the first quality of a standard. 


The Possibly Impending Bnsiness Crisis from a Nationalist 
Point of View. 

There is grave reason to fear that the country is drifting 
into a general financial and business crisis. Of course every 
nationalist knows that the fundamental cause and necessity 
of periodical crises are inherent in the system of production 
for profit and that crises will always continue to occur from 
time to time, until that system has given place to produc- 
tion for consumption under completely co-operative indus- 
try. ‘The fatal effect of any system of production for profit, 
under which the products of industry are nnequally shared, 
and the masses receive an exchange value much less than 
their product, minus cost of operating the business, is that 
the world cannot consume its own product, that is to say, 
cannot employ its own forces. The desire of profit impels 
capital to employ labor in the hope of finding a market for 
its product. This market must however be chiefly made up 
by the workers themselves and be limited by the purchasing 
power of the workers, that is of the masses, and this pur- 
chasing power in turn is limited to the small proportion of 
his total product which the worker receives, for it is with 
this that he must buy back his own product. The result is 
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that the effort of the capitalist to make profits constantly 
tends to result in over-production, with industrial, commer- 
cial and financial confusion and stagnation, which, always 
existing to a certain extent, periodically reach the propor- 
tions of a crisis. 

To complete the statement of the zauses necessitating 
business crises under the present system it would be desir- 
able to consider the effects of the exploitation of the 
borrower of money by the loaner, but that comes under the 
same general cause of the failure of the workers to share 
equally the total product of their industry, minus the cost 
of operating the business. 

We go into the subject thus carefully because it would be 
a pity if any of us failed to profit to the full by the educat- 
ing effects of the crisis if it comes, as to the necessity and 
advantages of nationalism, under which system every citi- 
zen would have a purchasing power equal to an equal share 
of the total product available for consumption, under which 
law it is obvious that over-production could never occur till 
everybody had enough of everything. : 

But while the general and deeper causes of the impend- 
ing business crisis are inherent in the very basis of the 
present economic system, there are also nearer and imme- 
diate causes which are effective in a particular way in ac- 
celerating or aggravating crises. In the present case the 
immediate causes are monetary and currency questions. 
Under national co-operation there will be no use for money 
in its present sense. There will be only vouchers issued 
against public wealth available for consumption, cancelled 
upon exchange for such wealth and useless if hoarded too 
long. But with the present system money is necessary and 
it makes a difference if it is good or bad money. With 
the best conceivable money, crisis must periodically occur 
so long as economic inequality remains, but bad money may 
accelerate and aggravate a crises. With reference to the 
monetary questions involved in the present American situa- 
tion the following statement and predictions are offered. 

There are two parties on the money question in this 
country. On the one hand a large party insists that the 
immediate cause of the present threatening situation is to 
be found in the practical abandonment of bi-metallic coinage 
and the contraction of the currency resulting from the dis- 
qualification of silver for use as money on an equal basis 
with gold. On the other hand, another party insists on the 
absolutely opposed theory, namely, that the perilous con- 
dition of finance and business results from the fact that the 
country, while practically adopting the gold standard, still 
attempts in a vartial way to retain silver, through the 
operation of the silver purchase or Sherman act. 

Differing thus absolutely as to the cause of the impend- 
ing crisis, the two parties differ, of course, as absolutely, as 
to the remedy. The one party holds that it consists in 
retracing completely the steps taken toward the exclusive 
gold standard, by repealing of all discriminations against 
silver, while the other party demands that the movement 
toward gold be boldly consummated and silver be as com- 
pletely deprived of all monetary quality as iron or wheat. 

In proportion as the adherents of these opposed opinions 
are earnest men, the disastrous effects of any crisis that 
might occur would simply intensify their convictions as to 
1ightfulness of their own policy and the wrongfulness of 


the policy of the opposite party. Every calamity that 
might occur would be interpreted in diametrically opposed 
ways by the two parties, and pressed with equal vigor as 
an argument by both sides. 

One result may be prophesied with entire certainty. If 
the embitterment of the struggle shall reach such a point 
as to make agreement upon any plan of maintaining bi- 
metalism or a double standard impossible, it will result in 
the practical abandonment of that proposition and the issne 
will be drawn between the single gold standard or the 
single silver standard. Bi-metalism is a compromise, and 
where any contention reaches a certain point of bitterness, 
compromises become impossible and are thrown aside. 

We venture the further prediction that if the issue is 
made between gold and silver as mutually exclusive stand- 
ards, and is forced home upon the people by a disastrcus 
crisis, the decision will be in favor of the demonetization 
of gold in the United States. 

Such debts as had been previously been stipulated to be 
paid in gold might be so paid, not because the creditors 
would insist on it, but because the debtors would. ‘he 
rejection of gold for use as coin in so great a nation as the 
United States and the cessation of any general demand for 
it for such use by this country, not to speak of the 
nations which would follow our example, would in the end 
have the same effect to cheapen it relatively to silver, as 
the demonetization of silver has had to cheapen that 
relatively to gold. The result would be that provisions 
stipulating for the payment of contracts in gold, inserted 
for the benefit of the creditor, would redound to the gain 
of the debtor. The agreement to pay the national bonds 
in gold might save millions to the tax-payers. 

Let those advocates of the gold standard who are seeking 
to force a crisis or at least are complacently awaiting it in 
the hope of profiting thereby, consider these things,- lest 
they find themselves “hoist with their own petard.” If 
that event should take place, it will be humiliating for 
them to have to reflect that their own aggressiveness was 
the cause of their disaster. 


The World’s Fair of 1893 and the World’s Fair of A.D. 2000. 


The Columbian World’s Fair at Chicago was opened this 
week. ‘There is a certain propriety in the occurence of the 
exhibition at this time quite aside from its being the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of the country. The world is 
about to abandon the competitive, for the co-operative, the 
despotic for the democratic system of industry. We stand 
on the verge of this prodigious change, so long demanded by 
the mind and heart of man. It will be regarded by future 
generations as historically fitting that just at the close of 
the competitive epoch this great exhibition should have 
been given of the best, finest and greatest it could accom- 
plish. The display is doubtless a fine one and marks a high 
degree of progress as compared with the best that could 
have been done under the system of feudal serfdom which 
prevailed in Columbus’ day. But even as meanly and piti- 
ably in all respects as a world’s fair in Queen Isabella’s day 
would compare with that at Chicago, even so may we expect 
that will compare with the world’s fair to be held maybe in 
the year 2000 to celebraty,the material progress of the world 
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in the first century of the era of fraternal co-operation upon | rests upon deeper ground. He expressed himself as opposed to a 


the basis of equality. 

But, though thanks to a system of scientific and concerted 
production, the world of the future will compare with that 
of today in point of wealth as a prince to a pauper, we may 
be sure that to our posterity, looking backward, the material 
progress made since 1893 will seem far less important than 
the moral advance. At Chicago the exhibits of pomp and 
Inxury and art represent not the eujoyments of the many 
but of the wealthy few. ‘The wonderful mechanical display 
presented does not stand for powers used for and by the 
people for the common welfare, but for devices whereby 
capitalists enrich themselves and rule their fellow men. 
The underlying motive of the whole exhibition, under a 
sham pretense of patriotism is business, advertising with a 
view to individual money-making. 

If a world’s fair is held in the year 2000 it will reflect in 
its display of art and luxury not merely enjoyments attain- 
able by a few, but the condition of the masses. ‘The ex- 
hibits of machinery and of the achievements of men in yok- 
ing the forces of nature, will represent triumphs redounding 
not chiefly to the advantage of captains of industry and 
owners of capital, but to the equal service of all. The 
underlying purpose of the fair in the year 2000, moreover, 
will not be business advertising for the purpose of individ- 
ual money-making, but the desire, without sordid or selfish 
aims of any sort, to furnish the nations an opportunity to 
learn from one another, to rejoice in and share one another’s 
gains, that humanity may advance with even step. 


Inviting a Business Panic in order to Beat Silver. 


Mr. Carlisle, Cleveland’s secretary of the treasury, in an 
interview with a meeting of New York bankers last week, 
for the purpose of arranging terms on which the govern- 
ment might borrow gold of the banks in order to protect the 
100 million dollars gold reserve in the national treasury 
against the foreign drain of gold, made a very interesting 
svatement. 

In order that it may be understood it is necessary to ex- 
plain that the plan proposed by the New York banks is that 
the government should issue 50 million dollars worth of 
ten year bonds to be given the banks in exchange for gold, 
the said bonds to bear nominally 5 per cent interest, which, 
owing to their being taken at 1172 would really be some- 
what less. The country would be with good reason shocked 
at such an increase of the debt in time of peace and general 
prosperity in the interest merely of protecting the integrity 
of a financal superstition. When Secretary Carlisle declined 
to accept the bankers’ proposition, it was natural to suppose 
that he did it, if not because he himself believed the bond 
issue wrong, yet at least because, as a clever politician, he 
realized how disastrous its effect would be on the prospects 
of the democratic party in the West and South. 

But while it would discredit the common sense of Mr. 
Carlisle and his chief tc suppose they were not sensible of 
these considerations, they were not the grounds which the 
secretary gave the New York bankers as the reasons why 
the bond issue plan was not accepted. This brings us back 
to the statement to whick we referred. The press reports 
of the New York interview contain the following passage : 


According to Mr. Carlisle’s statements his principal objection 


free use of the government credit at present, because it might tend 
to impede any movement for a repeal of the silver purchase act. If 
by a large issue of government bonds a feeling of false confidence 
were restored, the people might be blinded to the evil consequences 
of the law, and its repeal might be postyoned until it had created 
further embarassments in the financial system of the country. 


Now of course we quite agree with Mr. Carlisle as to the 
undesirablity of issuing bonds. We condemn that utterly, 
but for motives very different from those avowed by Mr. 
Carlisle. What a contempt for the moral sense of the 
nation must he indeed cherish that he thinks it safe to make 
such an avowal! What does it amount to? Simply this, 
that the administration refuses to sell bonds to avert a crisis 
it believes threatening, not because it deems the bond issue 
wrong in itself, but because it desires to perpetuate the 
present anxious state of the business community in order to 
use it as an argument to procure the passage of a pet meas- 
ure by Congress to which, by the implication of the argu- 
ment and as a matter of fact, the majority of that body 
would be opposed, if not coerced by the proposed policy. 
That we may not be accused of any unfairness in this in- 
dictment, we quote the following comment on the position 
of the administration by the Springfield Repnblican, a 
strong supporter of Mr. Cleveland and the gold standard : 

The present troubles are the legitimate product of the silver 
purchase law. If that part of the country particularly devoted to 
the silver policy is ever to be impressed with its evil consequences, 
it must be through a practical demonstration such as is now being 
experienced. Business must suffer through the disturbance and 
uncertainty arising, but better this in view of its educational possi- 


bilities than to go on in a hand-to-mouth way arousing a false sense 
of security by artificial means. 


We are not now intending to comment at length upon the 
cynicism of this ‘rule or rnin” policy which proposes to invite 
a general business panic in the hope of securing by duress 
the triumph of an administration policy over the admitted 
sense of the majority of Congress and of the people. The 
nationalists and the people’s party at least believe that the 
result of their propositions would be not only for the ulti- 
mate but for the immediate welfare of the people. It may 
be thought by some that their measures would be disastrous 
in effect, but they at least are houest in believing otherwise. 
They have never proposed, as the administration according 
to Carlisle does, to invite a panic in the hope of carrying a 
point by force of public terror. Where are the anarchists 
in this country anyhow? Are their headquarters in Kansas 
or in Washington and Wall street ? 

But setting aside this moral aspect of the matter, is the 
theory outlined by Carlisle and the Springfield Republican 
likely to prove profitable to the ends of its authors? We 
should say on the contrary that it is as short-sighted as im- 
moral. Grant that a business crisis may occur this spring 
or summer, on whom and on what policy is the responsi- 
bility going to be laid? We should say that where the 
object lesson of such a crisis converted one man from silver 
to gold, from the theory of more to that of less money, it 
would convert ten the other way. It is at present abso- 
lutely believed, and with reason, by the mass of the people 
of the West and South that the crisis with which we are 
threatened is an artificial one, gotten up by the manipula- 
tors of money for the purpose of enhancing the power of 
money owners. The mere pendency of the crisis has within 
a month converted a million voters in this country to silver- 
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ism and greenbackism and the actual development of a | side, the policemen are the only ones from whom I can be 


crisis on any large scale would mean that this country would 
go on a silver basis by the verdict of the next general elec- 
tions. 

As Walter Bagehot remarked, “ Capital takes short views” 
and it never took a shorter one than it is taking now in this 
country in inviting a business crisis with the hope of bene- 
fiting its interests. 


TWO SYSTEMS CONTRASTED. 


To the Editor of The New Nation : 

Sweat, greed, disheveled sand, toiling Italians, hurrying 
and often swearing carpenters and draymen, unfinished 
buildings and materials strewn in every available place, 
buildings built with fine fronts, mean backs and sides and 
an entire disregard of those alongside, crowding and often 
incivility in the hurrying passengers, in fact chaos entirely 
planless as regards its main lines, —these are the character- 
istics outside of the grounds of the great fair. A hand- 
somely uniformed and courteous attendant admits you 
inside the fair grounds, and at once the temper and whole 
atmosphere changes. Guards stationed here and there 
direct one where to go, often volunteering information to 
an apparently strange passer. Long lines of drays pass on 
the roads winding between the buildings. These roads are 
muddy on the surface from the recent heavy rains but they 
are much better than the ones outside. Carpenters and 
painters and decorators are working on the buildings, but 
each seems to know his place. Inside the great buildings 
are multitudes of men doing all sorts of work and speak- 
ing all languages, but each one knows his location and 
his cases are there and the work goes on without haste, 
without cessation, all co-ordinated to a central plan, all gov- 
erped toward one grand end by a central force. 

Nowhere have I seen such a plain example of the differ- 
ence between private and public direction. The great fair 
will not be completely ready by May 1st, but it will be 
nearer ready than the hotels, buildings and transportation 
facilities outside which will be two months behind. And I 
doubt if the outside facilities ever compare in complete 
adaptation to their ends with those inside the big fence. 
What has been done inside is a marvel. The organization, 
though only the growth of two or three years, is wonder- 
fully fine. 

Inside are certain fixed and well-known charges ; outside 
is every incentive to greed with the certainty that the 
weaker and less shrewd will be swindled. 

Inside, the buildings have no rear, all sides are facades, 
all sides lend beauty to the prospect; outside most fronts 
are pretentious and in bad taste, some few good, but all 
rears are unsightly and offensive to the eye. 

Inside, each building harmonizes with its neighbors and is 
placed in the most effective position all things considered ; 
outside one edifice may be good and its neighbor entirely 
destroy the effect ; all sky lines are zigzag and ugly. 

My business has taken me all over the grounds of the 
fair and into many different departments, and I have often 
asked questions that must have seemed unnecessary to the 
officials and questions that they are having asked of them 
every hour of the day, and not ounce have I had a discour- 
teous answer and often valuable suggestions of help; out- 


sure of courteous treatment. 

If there ever was an example of what nationalism could 
do, the world’s fairis one. Not since the days of Augustus 
has such a spectacle been seen as will soon be thrown open 
to the public on the shores of Lake Michigan. And with 
Rome, it was one man building it for his own honor and 
glory, and he left the enormous power to unwortby succes- 
sors to be vilely abused. ‘The white city in Illinois is for 
the benefit of the whole people and is managed by repre- 
sentatives of the people, and I cannot see a trace of the 
power that has been giyen them, having been abused. 

Augustus, it is said, changed Rome from brick to marble 
in thirty years. This city of palaces has been built in 
three years by public authority and its contents have been 
gathered from all quarters of the globe inside of about a 
year. 

And how do we look at the men who have done this? 
As the Roman plebeians regarded their masters, with hate 
doffing its cap because it had not the power to do otherwise, 
with cringing and fear? No. But with an affectionate 
pride because we know that they are of us and will return 
into us and that they have been doing our work and have 
been doing it well. 

The fair ought to be a great object lesson in nationalism 
to all that attend it or even hear of it. It is so much better 
than ever could have been done by private enterprise. 


ELtwrep Pomeroy. 
Chicago, Il]., April, 1893. 


NATIONALISM AND THE COURTS. 


Boston Transcript: Judge E. Billings of the United 
States Court at New Orleans has decided that general 
strikes, where they interfere with the freedom of com- 
merce, are unlawful, and the leaders are liable to punish- 
ment! How is it about trusts and monopolies generally ? 
Don’t they interfere with the freedom of commerce? Is 
that not their object in some cases? The country is 
rushing into the hands of the Bellamyites with railroad 
speed. 


New Bedford (Mass.) Evening Journal: These decisions 
seem to be a bigger step in the direction of paternalism 
than we have yet seen in this country. It is manifest that, 
if railroads can be enjoined from leaving railroad corpora- 
tions when such cessation of work may inconvenience the 
public, railroad corporations can also be enjoined from dis- 
charging their employees when such discharge may incon- 
venience the public. And as the courts cannot well dis- 
tinguish between the public en masse and the individual 
members of the public, it would appear that the corporations 
couid also be enjoined when discharge would involve dis- 
comfort and inconvenience to the employee and his family. 
It seems to be the general impression that the decision of 
the Toledo judges will be overruled by the United States 
snpreme court. But, even if it be overruled, such a de- 
cision is bound to have a far-reaching effect. It has 
aroused the people of this nation as never before to a 
realization of the fact that there are three parties, not two, 
to every struggle between capital and labor. We believe 
confidently that the third party is destined to be the most 
prominent factor in the labor disputes of the future. 


We earnestly request our subscribers to look on their 
address label and to renew without delay if they wish to 
continue the paper. 
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HOW TO INTRODUCK THE INITIATIVE AND 
REFERENDUM. 


[W. D. McCrackan in the Arena for May.] 


If we would solve the social problem in peace, let us 
look to our methods of legislation while there is yet time. 
The list of needed reforms is so long, and the means of 
introducing them.so poor and inefficient, that men are 
losing patience. The people are weary of that profitless 
playing with vital problems in which our legislators in- 
dulge; they are disgusted with tnat periodic, unmeaning, 
meandering up and down the gamut of great questions, 
which is palmed off upon them as Jawmaking. ‘hey cry 
aloud for some prompt, business-like action on the part of 
their representatives. They want direct legislation. For 
if there be a political prophecy which it is safe to make at 
this time, it is that our representative system cannot 
remain in its present form for another decade, if the re- 
public is to endure. 

The distance between the voter and the final act of 
legislation is so great that his expressed will is frittered 
away before it accomplishes its object. There are too 
many stages in the process, too many middlemen, too 
many cooks to spoil the broth. In that uncertain, vague, 
middle ground between the people and their laws, a per- 
manent source of corruption has arisen —the lobby. It is 
a veritable third house, more efficient than its companions, 
the two constitutional houses, working secretly, unremit- 
tingly and without scruple for evil ends. 

It is this predicament of ours which has led the writer 
to seek advice and inspiration in a quarter which is at 
length beginning to rivet the attention of American re- 
formers. 

The institutions of the initiative and referendum, as 
practised in Switzerland, are the noblest political achieve- 
ments of this waning century. They are capable of sup- 
plying our decaying democracy with the powers necessary 
for its redemption. They are the final perfected contriv- 
ances of modern direct government. 

The initiative may be defined as the exercise of the 
right of a body of voters to initiate proposals for the 
enactment of new laws or for the alteration or abolition of 
existing laws. The referendum is an institution by virtue 
of which laws and resolutions, framed by legislatures, are 
referred to the voters for final acceptance or rejection. 
The initiative is in vogue in 14 out of the 22 Swiss cantons, 
the referendum in 21. Both institutions are now appli- 
cable to federal matters, so that they cannot be said to be 
any longer in an experimental stage. They have become 
fixtures in Switzerland. 

In the Massachusetts town meetings, for example, the 
right of voters to prepose legislation themselves, and to 
pass verdict upon bills coming before the meeting, has 
never been questioned. There the initiative and referen- 
dum have been in force from the beginning of our national 
history, although unnamed and unnoticed. The principle 
of direct legislation is, therefore, no new-fangled, foreign 
importation, but is just as much at home on the New 
England coast as in the valleys of the Swiss Alps. The 
provisions for constitutional conventions which obtain in 
most of our states, are all types of the referendum, how- 


ever imperfect may be their working powers. Mr. Sullivan 
also assures us that methods resembling the initiative and 
referendum are much nsed in carrying on the affairs of 
various trades unions, and it is certain that in one form 
or another the people of the United States are more often 
directly consulted than one would at first imagine. 

But all expressions of the popular will are still spasmodic, 
given to unaccountable vagaries, and easily turned to profit 
by watchful politicians. There are no steady, unswerving 
demands which legislators are bound to weigh and pass 
judgment upon. Petitions there are in great number, it is 
true; but they are from their very nature only requests, 
proffered like polite prayers to unlistening despots. A 
word spoken at some hotel bar, a jest in the lobhy, a little 
transaction with greenbacks, have more influence than the 
written desire of 10,000 sovereign citizens. 

It is sometimes urged that presidential elections serve 
the purpose of general appeal to the people. What need 
of the referendum, some say, when voters have a chance of 
defining their position every four years regularly ? 

One need only examine carefully the issues at stake in 
any campaign to appreciate the error of this view, 

There is never a choice of principles, pure and simple, in 
a presidential election. The merits of persons and parties 
are far more prominent. The real issues are never exposed 
to the voter in their simplicity, for it is the business of 
politicians. to con use him, to distract his attention from 
what is vital, and fix it upon catching non-essentials. The 
rival parties are engaged in playing with each other for 
certain stakes. 

Has there ever been a time under our representative 
system when a citizen could cast his ballot without fear of 
being tricked out of its true meaning? The referendum 


would make it possible for him to register a definite “ yes 


or “no” to a particular measure. It would sweep away 
the unknown quantities in legislation. There is no con- 
fusion in a simple assent or dissent to a proposition bereft 
of the perplexing adjuncts of personalities or party 
loyalty. 

Now, taking it for granted that the initiative and refer- 
endum are desirable institutions, how can they be intro- 
duced into the United States — or, rather, how can the rudi- 
mentary forms in which they already exist amongst us be 
stimulated to sturdy growth ? 

To be permanent, these institutions must grow from small 
beginnings, and not be superimposed full-fledged upon the 
peop:e. In this respect, the example of Switzerland is in- 
valuable; for there the initiative and referendum have made 
their way, during the last 60 years, from imperfect experi- 
ments to mature systems, penetrating from one canton to 
another, until they are invading the domain of federal gov- 
ernment itself. 

The introduction ought to begin in the smallest political 
unit — in the town, county or parish. Thence direct govern- 
ment could be readily extended to state matters and, when 
it had safely weathered these first stages, to federal affairs. 
It might be wiser to try a limited or optional referendum 
first, which would apply perbaps only to financial measures. 
After that, the compulsory referendum could be introduced, 
as the people learned to appreciate its advantages. The 
initiative would naturally come somewhat later; the agita- 
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tion for its introduction could be carried on while the refer- 
endum was going through its initial trials. But growth by 
experiment must characterize any successful application of 
either institution. 

Congress might either attach riders to important bills, 
making their final passage into laws dependent upon their 
acceptance by the electorate, or might pass a special law, 
instituting the referendum ontright for measures of general 
interest, like tariff bills, ete. 

In regard to the initiative, Mr. J. M. Vincent sketches an 
admirable plan in his “State and Federal Government in 
Switzerland.” He thinks it would be well to have state 
law require that when a petition, signed by a sufficient 
number of qualified voters, whose signatures have been 
attested by a notary or clerk of court, is placed before the 
Legislature, it must be considered and a bill submitted to 
popular vote within a given limit. “Such petitions,” he 
suggests, should reach a legislature through some standing 
office of the state, either the secretary of state, or some 
bureau established by the assembly for the purpose, and not 
depend on the whims, or even the good wishes, of any 
member for the time of their presentation.” 

In any case, the nation which invented the caucus and the 
platform, which by the exercise of political ingenuity has 
brought the lobby to a state of disreputable perfection, need 
not shrink from attacking the problem of the initiative and 
referendum. If there be a better way, an American way, of 
securing direct legislation, let us discover and make it our 
own. 

At all events, we must have done once for all with this 
farce of legislation in which the people are alternately duped 
and balked by cliques conspiring for sordid infamies. Mak- 
ing laws by means of all-powerful representatives will some 
day be looked upon as a method fully as crude and primi- 
tive as that of letter-writing by means of scribes on the 
street corners. The will of the people can now be registered 
at headquarters, by means of modern inventions, with a 
precision unknown in the days of stage-coach and courier. 

As for the rest, a great world tendency has set in defi_ 
nitely towards the exercise of popular rights at first hand. 
All the efforts of the privileged classes to block this advance 
can only serve to intensify the catastrophes their obstinacy 
may entail. It was an English military administrator in 
India, Sir Charles James Napier, who wrote in his work on 
colonization: “As to government, all discontent springs 
from unjust treatment. Idiots talk of agitation; there is 
but one in existence and that is injustice. The cure for 
discontent is to find out where the shoe pinches and ease it. 
If you hang an agitator and leave the injustice, instead of 
punishing a villian, you murder a patriot.” 

Then let there be free speech, an infinite toleration and 
a sense of human brotherhood in our councils. 


Boston Globe: The nationalization idea as applied to 
railroads, in accordance with the Ricks decision, would 
work both ways, and after a peremptory fashion that might 
not be precisely relished by any of the parties to a contro- 
versy. But it is perfectly safe to assume that the very 
loudest complaints and protests would come from the cor- 
porations when their ox was gored, and they began to 
realize that the logical outcome of Ricksism is nothing 
less thar. governmental ownership of every railroad in the 
land. 


CONCERNING NATIONALISM. 


BUSINESS AND THE VOLUME OF THE CUk- 
RENCY. 


A Problem for the East to Consider. A New Hampshire 


4 Conference. Note and Comment. 

The Knight Investment company of Kansas which has 
been for some time engaged in loaning money has with- 
drawn from business. In its circular making this announce- 
ment, the company says that the act of the Kansas Legis- 
lature in passing a law prohibiting the making of contracts 
payable in gold, and the aét giving the borrower 18 months 
to redeem a mortgage after sale, have made it impossible for 
the Knight company to do business. “The populist 
victory at the polls last November,” says the circular, “the 
anarchistic inaugural address of Gov. Lewelling, the dual 
houses of representatives, the Gatling guns and bayonets 
called out by the governor to defeat law —all contributed 
in wiping out what little credit the state of Kansas had 
left to her.” 

Care has been taken to reprint portions of this circular 
here in the East for the palpable purpose of casting a cloud 
over the new party in the East. 

While we hold that the cause of the present perilous 
condition of business and commerce is monopoly in 
many forms, notably the combinations of private corpora- 
tions and capital against the general public, we do not 
underestimate the evils which a heartless and cruel cur- 
rency system have produced, and we quote from the Knight 
circular in order to again say that the anarchy that con- 
fronts the business was not decreed by a Kansas Legisla- 
ture, but by our financiers, who prefer the advice of Wall 
street to the dictates of justice. 

As things are now, private monopoly is king and money 
is prime minister. 

We have frequently warned the people of the East that 


this fatuous refusal to grapple the money question frankly 


is certainly rushing the ship of state directly upon the 
rocks. 

Again we appeal to the business men in Massachusetts 
and of Boston to forget the “anarchists ” of the West and 
look the issue squarely in the face. 

A certain merchant in this town has been comparing the 
inventories of his stock for several years back and finds 
that there has been a decided decline in values each year 
during the six months followlng his yearly purchases: 
His business was satisfactory enough in volume, but the 
constant decline in the value of his stock absorbed the best 
part of his profits. Like many other merchants, he looked 
up this shrinkage as a mystery. To combat this downward 
tendency, many merchants have either joined a syndicate 
of stores, or have called in what is known on the street as 


“specials,” — that is, silent partners, who put money into 
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a business with the understanding that they are to enjoy 
the profits of the concern while the money remains there, 
This 
extra capital enables these firms to buy up bankrupt stocks 


but thac they can draw out tne money at any time. 


below cost and to buy out weak concerns at a low figure 
The 
price at which the large houses can in this way retail 


before the business community knows they are weak. 


goods, tends to run small dealers into a corner, and the 
failure of smaller merchants is one of the sources of 
revenue of larger concerns. In a word, a few strong 
houses in Boston are foraging on the weaker brothers and 
actually making money on a declining market. 

Now if the special partners in Boston were to withdraw 
their money, it would in our opinion precipitate a panic 
such as Boston never witnessed. As it is, the crisis is 
postponed by the constant failures of smaller merchants, 
who are given positions as heads of departments in the 
large houses. 

Yhese special partners are money loaners and are inter- 
ested in cornering money. Consequently they keep the 
business community quiet by threatening to withdraw their 
capital if the merchants discuss the money question. 

Let us explain to our small merchant friend the secret 
of the constant decline in values of his stock. Money is a 
creation of law. Legal tender is money in the United 
States and is the measure of values. ‘The purchasing 
power of a dollar increases with a decline in the volume 
of the currency and decreases with the increase of the 
currency volume. The policy of this government since 
1865 has been to decrease the currency. With a popula- 
tion of 35 millions in 1865, the volume of the currency was 
about two billion. Today, with a population of 65 million, 
the volume of the circulation is about a billion, six hundred 
Naturally the dollar has appreciated; that is, 
It being harder 


million. 
it takes more produce to secure a dollar. 
to get a dollar, the debtor classes are to that extent cheated 
as they find when they come to extinguish their debts. 
The small merchant can see if he thinks a moment that 
the contraction of the currency is the mysterious power 
that causes the decline in the value of his stock. This 
decline will continue so long as money is kept cornered by 
the bankers. ‘These bankers know perfectly well that it is 
easy enough by regulating the volume of the currency to 
make the purchasing power of a dollar practically the same 
from year to year. ‘This will enable a man to pay a debt 
under the conditions that he contracts the debt. The 
dollar of today is dishonest to the extent it has appre- 
ciated ; this appreciation is the result of contraction. If 
Massachusetts closer its eyes to this state of things, she 
is doomed to a rude awakening, and that before many 


months. 
After all, Massachusetts is a bad state in which to stamp 


out free discussion. This great commonwealth was famous 


before it was wealthy, and the people know something 


about the laws of trade and commerce. Private monopoly 


must go, money with the rest. 
A Conference of Reformers at New Hampshire. 


We call particular attention to the following circular in- 
vitation which has been sent out by the New Hampshire 
state central committee of the people’s party : 


Dear Sir: — 


The hour has come when an organized assault npon the enemies 
of the republic should be made. Our glorious cause is gaining 
strength daily. Every election held since the presidential election 
has shown a large gain for the reform forces. Our organization 
stands true to the interests of the farmer and wage-worker. It 
stands true to organized Jabor. We must organize a battle of ballots 
against the gigantic combinations of capital, trusts and syndicates 
which defeatgall bills in the interest of labor. The greatest conflict 
the world ever saw is at hand. Shall New Hampshire stand in line 
with her sister states? There will be a conference oi the reform 
forces of this state at Hotel Windsor, Manchester, N. H., Friday 
evening, May 12, 1893. Several distinguished reformers from Massa- 
chusetts will meet us. You are most cordially invited to be present, 
together with any friend you may wish to invite. Don’t fail to 
attend this most important meeting. 


GARDNER J. GREENLEAF, 
Chairman People’s Party State Com. 
F. G. R. GORDON, 
Secretary. 

We particularly appeal to our New Hampshire readers 
to make it a point to attend the Manchester meeting. The 
object of the conference is to mature palns for spreading 
reform ideas among the people of the state. 


Note and Comment. 


H. T. Hickok, organizer of the people’s party in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., addressed the Young Men’s Prohibition club of 
that city last week. He advocated the nationalization of 
the liquor traffic. 


It will be well to keep an eye on the popular initiative 
and referendum agitation in Haverhill. The Gazette of 
that city says: “As surely as daylight succeeds darkness, 
the initiative and referendum must come, and we would 
like to see Haverhill among the first to adopt it.” The 
proposal to incorporate direct legislation into the new city 
charter of Haverhill meets with general favor. 


“The growth of the nationalist sentiment is truly won- 
derful,” remarks the Weymouth Gazette upon learning the 
people’s party vote for Cary in the 7th Congressional dis- 
trict. The Advertiser, Brooklyn, N. Y., attributes the 
defeat of Barrett, republican, to the populists. The new 
party men in the district are in high feather at their 
success in securing the balance of power in the district. 
The plan now is to push the organization from Lynn into 
Charlestown, Chelsea, Malden and other portions of the 
district. 


New York Commercial Bulletin: It is not a new prin- 
ciple that individual freedom of action must not be so ex- 
ercised us to injure public interests, or deprive other 
citizens of their rights. Civilized society cannot allow 
itself to be deprived of necessaries because one body of 
workingmen will not let anybody else do the work which 
they refuse to do. Labor has its rights, which civilization 
will always and unhesitatingly defend. But it is not one 
of those rights to stop the wheels of commerce whenever 
any organization of laborers finds itself dissatisfied. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The gas and electric light commissioners have, after a 10 
months’ wait, ordered the Springfield Gas Light company 
to reduce the price of gas from $1.75 to $1.40 per thousand 
feet. In commenting upon this the Springfield Homestead 
says: The future of the Springfield gas company is in its 
own hands. If it meets the wants of the public as to 
supply, extension and rates, the company will satisfy its 
patrons instead of antagonizing them. A contrary policy 
at the gas office will fan into flames the demand for muni- 
cipal ownership of the gas plant which now appears to be 
only a question of time. 


Springfield Republican: Ninety per cent of the manu- 
facturers of flint-glass bottles in what is called the western 
district have ginited to lift up prices. The whole glass- 
making industry is now well on the way to being organized 
into trusts. 


The common council of Chelsea has authorized the mayor 
to petition the state board of gas and electric light com- 
missioners for a reduction in the price of gas to $1.50 per 
thousand feet, and to one cent per hour for incandescent 
lights. 


Danvers has voted to engage in commercial electric 
lighting. The committee reported that 16 candle power 
incandescent lights, running until 1 A. m, would not cost 
over $5 per year, figuring upon a basis of 1300 lights being 
used. An appropriation of $11,000 was voted, with which 
to enlarge the present municipal plant sufficiently to 
meet the demand for private lighting, and the committee 
was authorized to carry out the work. 


Ohio. 


The sewer pipe manufacturers of the Ohio Valley have 
formed a trust. At least 21 companies have combined and 
have been incorporated under the name of Central Sewer 
Pipe company, with main office at Toronto from which all 
pipe will be sold. A general advance in prices is expected 
June 1. The managers of the trust make no secret of 
their intention to bankrupt the companies outside the fold, 
if necessary to do so in order to control the market. 


The city of Toledo has sued the Standard Oil company 
for one miltion dollars. The charge is made that the com- 
pany conspired to destroy the city’s credit at the time the 
national gas pipe lines were being constructed. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore is now insisting that the price of gas shall be 
reduced from $1.25 to $1 per thousand feet. That the 
situation in that city is about the same as in Boston is 
shown by the following extract from an editorial in the 
Critic: “ We are now paying dividends on a supposed in- 
vestment of about 17 million dollars, and while the com- 
pany is continually cheapening methods of production, 
reducing pay of employees, and accumulating large profits, 
tke people continue to be the victims of one of the worst 
monopolies that ever existed in our midst. As the city 
has succeeded in successfully furnishing cheap water. we 


can see no good reason why the furnishing of gas, which is 
likewise a natural monopoly, should not be run by the city 
for the benefit of the whole people.” 


Baltimore received for the year 1892 $193,375 from its 
street railways, that being “nine per cent of their gross 
receipts. In addition to the above, the railways pay a 
license of $5 per car per annum, and are also obliged to 
pave and keep in repair that portion of the street between 
the rails and for two feet outside the rail on either side. 


Pennsylvania. 


District Assembly No. 1, Knights of Labor, of Phila- 
delphia, has unanimously. adopted a resolution in favor of 
petitioning the city council to submit to the voters of the 
city at the coming November election the question, “Shall 
the city acquire possession of and operate all the surface 
railroads within the city limits?” All other reform and 
labor organizations are asked to appoint committees to act 
in conjunction with them. 


Indiana. 


Indianapolis News: Gradually, we believe, cities will 
come to see that all works of a semi-public nature, the 
supply of all common necessities of life which can only be 
economically and adequately supplied by the creation of 
great plants and by the use of public property, should be 
monopolized by the city and conducted solely for the 
benefit of the people; not farmed out on terms highly ad- 
vantageous to exploiting companies and yielding in most 
instances no return to the treasury of the municipality. 
There has long been no question as to the superior benetits 
of municipal ownership of water-works. The cities and 
towns that control their own water supply could not be 
induced to change their policy. The experience of cities 
and towns which own their own gas-works or electric light- 
ing plants is to the same effect. Both gas and electric 
light are in such towns cheaper, alike for private use and 
for public purposes, than in places where the illuminating 
agent is supplied by private companies, 


California. 


In an edi-orial upon the action of San Diego in voting 
for municipal water-works, the facts of which we gave last 
week, the Mail of Stockton says: “Twenty years ago the 
entire property of the San Diego Water company was 
worth only $20,000, but now it is receiving 8 per cent 
interest on $500,000, which represents the money-earning 
value of the same property. But what has the water com- 
pany done to increase the value of its property 25 fold ? 
Nothing at all. Its stockholders have sat by a water 
fountain which God created until the needs of other people 
have made them rich. It is but a step from the control of 
the. utilities of civilized life, and when San Diego shall 
have secured a water supply of her own she should direct 
her efforts to the acquisition of the means of supplying her 
people with light, and to getting possession of a street 
railroad system.” 

Miscellaneous. 


The directors of that giant trust, known as the National 


Cordage company, have voted to increase its capital stock 
to $2,500,000. 


In Denver the street cleaning is done by a bureau man- 
aged by the city, and the cost is $8.75 per mile per day. 
Chicago has the contract system and the cost is $22 per 
mile per day. 


The Standard Oil company has bought up its only im- 
portant competitor in the oil field, the Manhattan Oil com- 
pany. ‘The price is said to be about three million dollars. 
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Capital in Capital in Capital 4 Capital i 
Trusts. ieee ip aptal im apital in 
sy Millions, — Trusts. Millions, Trusts. Millions, Trusts. Millions. 
Acid 2 Distilling and cattlefeeding 34 Mineral water 25 Shot 
Alcohol 5 Dressed beef and provi- Morocco leather 2 Smelters. 25 
American corn harvesters 5 sion 100 Music publishing and in- Snath 1-2 
American wringer 21-2 Dye and chemical com- struments Spring bed and mattress 
Axe ; 15 bine 2 Naval stores combine 1 Soap 1-2 
Barbed wire 10 Electric supply 10 Nitro-glycerine Soda water apparatus 3 1-2 
Bleachery combine 10 Electrical combination No.2 2 Oatmeal 31-2 Sponge 1-2 
Biscuit and cracker I2 Envelope 5 Oil cloth 21-2 Standard oil 90 
Bituminous coal 15 Flint glass 8 Paint combine 2 Starch 10 
Bolt and nut 10 Flour mill Paper bag 2 Steel and iron 4 
Boiler 15 Forge companies Paper box 5 Steel rail 50 
Borax 2 Fork and hoe 1 Patent leather 5 Straw board 8 
Brass 10 Fruit jar 1 Pearl barley Structural steel 5 
Broom 21-2 Fur combine 10 Pitch 10 Sugar refiners’ 75 
Brush 2 Galvanized iron and steel 2 Plate glass 8 Table glass and crockery 
Buckwheat 5 Gas [New York] 35 Plow Tin plate 
Butchers’ supply General electric 50 Pocket cutlery 2 Tissue paper 10 
Button 5 Glove 2 Pork combine 20 Tobacco 35 
Canned goods Gossamer rubber 12 Powder 11-2 Tombstone 
Canned meat and dressed Green glass 4 Preserved jelly m’f’g 12 Trunk 3 
beef Gypsum stucco mills Preservers’ combine 8 Tube 11 1-2 
Cash register 10 Harvester 11-2 Pulp 5 Turpentine 
Carbon candle 3 Hinge 1 Ribbon 18 Type-founders 9 
Cartridge 10 Hop 1-2 Rice 21-2 Umbrella 8 
Casket and burial goods 1 Hide dealers Rock salt 5 Vapor stove 1 
Castor oil 1-2 Illinois steel 50 Rubber General shoe 2 Wall paper 38 
Cattle feeders indurated fibre 1-2 Rubber trust No. 2 7 Watch 380 
Celluloid 8 Iron and coal 10 Safe 21-2 Water-works {pumping ma- 
Cigarette 25 Iron league 60 Safe No. 2 5 chinery 
Colorado coal combine 20 Jute bagging Salt 1 Wheel 1 
Condensed milk 15 Label printing Sandstone 1 Whip 1-2 
Confectioners 2 Leather board 1-2 Sanitary ware - 3 White granite 
Copper ingot 20 Lime 3 Sash, door and blind 11-2 White lead 30 
Cordage 15 Linseed oil 18 Saw 5 Window glass 20 
Crockery 15 Lithograph 11 1-2 School book 2 Wire 10 
Cotton duck 10 Locomotive tire 2 School furniture 15 Wire rod 
Cotton press 3 Lumber 2 School slate Wood screw 10 
Cotton seed oil 41. Manilla tissue 2 Screw Wool hat 11-2 
Cotton thread combine 7 Marble combine 20 Sewer pipe 2 Wrapping paper 1 
Cutlery 11-2 Match 71-2 Sheet copper 40 Wrought-iron pipe 
Cut nail Merchants’ steel 25 Sheet steel 2 Yellow pine 2 


Free competition has fostered the monopolization of industries to such an extent that the price of nearly every 


necessity of life is fixed by a private trust. 
private trusts built mainly on the ruin or surrender of small businesses. 
changing, as the stock usually increases as fast as new companies are taken into the combination. 


We have taken the trouble to prepare a partial list of the more important 
The item of capitalization is continually 


While our figures are 


in many cases estimated, they may be safely accepted as the approximate capitalization for the purposes of discussing 


the business situation. 


finery for the production of pig lead. Over eight mlliions of the stock is water. 
the original 31 which is not the result of local combination and rivalry disastrous to small concerns. 
tends to solidify rather than destroy the trust. 


protected industries. 


Several trusts we have not even attempted to estimate. 
commercial side of the question, the disappearance of small industries is alarming. 
known on the stock exchange as the National Lead company. 


Whether we look at the moral or the 
Take the white lead trust, which is 


Its outstanding certificates aggregate 30 million dollars. 
In 1889 the trust controlled a majority of the stock in 31 companies, including the plant of three smelters and one re- 


There is probably not a company of 


Tariff reduction 


Of the 4,047 recognized millionaires, only 1,125 won their fortunes in 


Among the most dangerous combinations of the land is the Western Union Telegraph company. Upon it is based 
a daily newspaper monopoly which has had a tendency to lower the general tone of editorial discussion upon this 


subject. 


The New Nation is circulating a petition asking Congress to take over the telegraph and telephone and run it for 


the people. 


bas made a record of a million votes as a starter. 


The spirit of reform now moving upon the waters is economic and practical in temper. 
One demand in its platform is for the government ownership of the 


The people’s party 


telegraph and telephone. Let every populist and reformer join the great company that will knock at the door of Con- 
gress next session to demand the public ownership of means of communication. Send fora petition, a copy of which we 
print below, and request all reform papers to reproduce ic in its columns : 


[Return to The New Nation, 13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass., by Nov. 1, 1898, at latest.] 
To THE HONORABLE SENATE AND HouSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED: 


Your petitioners, the undersigned citizens of the United States, residents of the State of 


respectfully repre- 


gent that the telegraph service of this country has become a burdensome monopoly in the hands of a company extorting in charges more 
than twice as much as the people of other countries, favored with government lines, are obliged to pay, —a company that uses to the 
utmost its great capital to eradicate all fair competition, and exerts a banetul control over the press upon which the citizens are forced to 
rely for information. , my 
We also represent that on the expiring of the telephonic patents, now soon to occur, a similar monopoly in that method of trans- 
mitting intelligence is likely to be established, as grievous to the people as that of the telegraph. 
We therefore respectfully petition your honorable bodies to pass laws establishing a Government telegraph and telephone service, 


| When this sheet is full, paste on strong paper of equal width and continue signatures. ] 


STREET. TOWN. STATE, 


NAME. 
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BUSINESS 
TYPEWRITERS. 


PERFECT ALICNMENT. 
HANDSOME TYPE. PLAINEST PRINT. 
Work: looks better than that of the most ex- 


penswe machines. 
WORLD 


TYPEWRITER & i 5 AMOTEe 


CHARACTERS. 


WALNUT CASE, $2.00. 
The Typewriter Improvement Co, 
274 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
164 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Wonderful Discovery !! 


Dr. Ransophier’s Electric 

Magnetic Appliance. An in- 
‘“ stant relief for all pain. 
Can be applied to any part 
of the person easily ; never 
gets out of order. Stops 
headache in 2 minutes, re- 
lieves nervousness and pro- 
duces sleep, stops neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheu- 
matism. Heart troubles, Sci- 
atica, Kidney, Bladder and Liver ailments, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appli- 
ance. Quickens blood, renews Vigor far 
more effectively than any medecine to be taken 
internally; indorsed by eminent physicians. 
Sent to any part of the United States on re- 
ceipt of price, $2.00 

Descriptive circular and agents’ terms sent 
on application, Address, 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 19 West Street, Boston. 


i Restorer. 
aa) 


A vegetable tonic which has stood the 
test of prolonged trial at the hands of hun- 
dreds of the best experts, both physicians and 
chemists, jn all chronic diseases of the human 
scalp, enring baldness, patchy baldness, fall- 
ing hair, dry or brittle hair, dandruff, eczema 
and allscalp diseases. Why Semmes E. H, R. 
is so popular: It is composed absolutely of 
roots and herbs, it is an infallible remedy for 
baldness. We are not afraid to say:-Analyze it. 
If you find one grain of lead or sulphur we 
will give you $1000, or if it fails to perform 
what we say it will. 

48 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 


Consultation Free by Dr. J. Semmes. 
Call for testimonials of physicians. 


121 Broad st., 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS} UNION CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Baltimore. — Nationalist club of Baltimore 
meets Thursday evenings, 8 o’clock, 506 
East Baltimore street, Room 2. The public 
are cordially invited. 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club meets the 


second Wednesday of each month at F. B. 
DeBlois Studio, 48 Winter street. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 


Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 


regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 


1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Gal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9095 Market street. 


South Dakota. — Milbank Natioual Club 
meets the second and fourth Saturday even- 
ings of each month at the Review office. A 
cordial invitation extended to all to attend 
and participate in the discussions. 


Altruist Meetings are held every Sunday 


at 3 p. m., in Rooms 55, No. 2 N. 4th street, 
St. Louis, Mo., for lectures and free discus- 
sion on all subjects relating to the welfare 
and improvement of socicty. All liberal 


and progressive men and women are invited. |, 


Seats free. 


CLIMAX AUTOMATIC CELLAR 


A CHHAP 
Reliable 


Cellars, 
Wheel- 
pits, etc. 
and carries 
it into the 
street or sewer. 


CAS MACHINE AND MIXER 
STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


Makes brilliant, smokeless, steady and 
very cheap gas for stores, churches, ete. 


Wri.e for Pamphlet. 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, Baltimore, Md. 


$ a hundred given for varities of old Colum- 
bian stamps. Cut this advertisemeut out and 
return to us with stamped envelope for par- 


ticulars. 


COLUMBIAN, 3 1-2 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SOLE OWNERS OF 
Union’s Patent System of Sewage. 


Single Houses, Factories, Public Institutions, 
Towns and Cities provided with this most 
effective and money-saving system. 
Proposals received and Estimates 
made in any part of the United 
States. Persons using Union 
Patents must receive from 
De Agents Guarantee Cer- 

tificates from Com- 


pany. 


113 Devonshire St. - - Room 7 
BOSTON, MASS. 


F. J. STARK, Treasurer. — F. L. UNION, Engineer. 


No trouble to answer inquiries. Write us for 
price delivered at your station if 


BUFFALO GLUTEN FEED 


isn’t kept on sale near you. 
It’s peculiarly adapted for milch cows, but a 
good feed for all animals. 
Better than corn meal and costs no more. 
Is made at Buffalo and Peoria. 


CHAS. M. COX & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 


TO A FIRST CLASS 
AMATEUR PRINTER. 


‘“¢The Pennsylvania Nationalist” has a neat 
little job office and a man in charge with plenty 
of work offering. They desire a young man 
to assist; one really devoted to the cause — 
share of profits and a lodging room. Must be 
temperate and not smoke in office. Address, 


The Pennsylvania Nationalist Publishing Co. (Ltd.) 
Room 174. 1312 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By practical business co-operation, with 
or without investing money. We also 
waut active representatives. Address 
Secy. 400, The Beckman, Cleveland, O. 


Send 10 cents for sample package. Beautify 
your lamps for months with one package. 


Address, 


Magic Red, Box 88, Crawford, Ill. 


W "tee and women to join the Altruist Com- 
ante munity whose members combine all their 
property and labor, and live and work together ina 
common home, for their mutual enjoyment, assist- 
ance and support as long asthey live. THE ALTRU- 
IST, its monthly paper, will be sent free. Address 
A. Longley, 2 N. 4th Street, Room 55, St. Louis, Mo. 


DOMESTIC Refrigerators 
$15 to $75. 


COMMERCIAL Refrigerators. 


$20 to $400. 
—Oo— 
Trade solicited from other 
states. 
—O— 
Address, 


W. H. MORSE, 28 Avery St., Boston, Mass. 


[May 13, 1893 


BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. 


THE NEW NATION. 
TWO NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENEsIS To REveLa.| 100IS and the Man. 


TION. 


By Rey. F. M. Sprague. $1.75. 


A WOMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE 
By Caroline F. Corbin, author of ‘“ His 
Marriage Vow,”’ etc. $1.50. 


IN HEALTH. THE RELATION OF THE 
SEXES 
By Dr. A. J. Ingersoll, with portrait of au- 
thor. $1.00. 
FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CONTRA- 
BANDS 


By Elizabeth Hyde Botume. $1.25. 


A LOOK UPWARD: 
SPIRITUAL SCIENCE AND MENTAL HEAL-— 
Ine By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. 
SPEECHES LECTURES AND LETTERS 


Of Wendell Phillips. First and second 
series, with portraits. Each volume sold 
separately. Price, per volume, Library edi- 
tion, $2.50; Beacon edition, $1.50 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WENDELL 
PHILLIPS 
By George Lowell Austin. 
and illustrations. $1.50 
LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN. 


Essays chiefly relating to Education and 
Culture By W. H. Venable, LL.D. $1.25. 


With portrait 


Laurence Gronlund’s Works. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH: 


AN EXPOSITION OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
Revised and enlarged edition. 
. 


CA IRA! 
OR, DANTON IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


OUR DESTINY, 


THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONALISM ON 
MORALS AND RELIGION, 


Cloth, $1.00 each; Paper, 50 cents. 


QUABBIN. 
The story of a small town with outlooks 
upon Puritan life. By F. H. Underwood 
LL.D. Illustrated. $1.75. 

GOD’S IMAGE IN MAN. 
Some INTUITIVE PERCEPTIONS OF TRUTH 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.00. 

EDWARD BURTON 
By Henry Wood. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. 

DREAMS OF THE DEAD 


By Edward Stanton. Introduction by 
Edward S. Huntington. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 


The above sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


Illustrated Catalogs Free. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 10 Milk St., Boston, 


A book of great importance and interest, 
discussing Property and Industry under the 
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HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 
Philip Meyer’s Scheme. 


(A Story of Trades Unionism.) 
BY LUKE A. HEDD. 


Christian Law, — including Labor, Compe- Eyery Union Man should read it. 


tition, Co-operation and Socialism, by Rev. 
Dr. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author of 
‘*Applied Christianity,’ ‘* The 
Prayer,’’ and ‘‘Who Wrote the Bible.”’ $1.25. 


Socialism and the American Spirit, 


By NIcHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. A fresh 
and interesting discussion by the author of 
‘* Profit-Sharing between Employer and Em- 
ployee,”’ of phases of socialism not often 
treated; it may be called *‘ The American 
Answer to Socialism.’? $1.50. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NEARER THAN A DREAM, 


An epitome of nationalism with objections 
stated and answered. 


Send stamp for sample copy. 


50 copies for $1.00. 
100 ns 2.00. 
Address, 


6 


THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


AN EXPOSITION OF NATIONALISM 


BY B. FRANKLIN HUNTER. 
SECOND EDITION. 


A comprehensive statement of the various 
phases of nationalism considered from the 
political, economic and ethical standpoints. 
Sixteen pages. 


5 cents per copy; $4 per hundred. 


Send orders to Miss Diana HiIRscHLER, 
2026 Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Gospel of Wealth. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


This pamphlet has had an enormous sale in 
England, and ought to be read and studied by 
every American, showing as it does the views 
of an American millionaire on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. It treats of: 


The problem of the administration of 
wealth. 

The man is more important than the money. 

Three modes of disposing of wealth. 

Nations should go further in this direction. 

The duty of the man of wealth, etc. 


37 pp. 8vo. Price by mail, 10 cents. 


JENKINS & McCOWAN, 
“224 Centre Street, New York. 


‘Free Reform Literature. 


a 
Send your address on postal card for a bundle 
free by mail. 
J. A. WAYLAND, 
Greensburg, Ind. 


Every Non-Union Man should read it. 


Lord’s| Every Employer should read it. 


Paper Cover, price 25 cents. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


There is an undefinable something in its 
plot, if plot it may be called, that appeals to 
every wage-worker, and every wage-worker in 
the land should read it. In ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,’’ Edward Bellamy has given th: world 
a better impulse. ‘‘ Philip Meyer’s ScLeme”’ 
tells in its peculiar way, a story that might be 
termed an introduction to Bellamy’s story. — 
Omaha World-Herald, Oct. 16, 1892. 

The author, evidently a practical worker, 
propounds a novel project for surmounting the 
chief difficulties in the problem of capital and 
labor. The characters are typical employers 
and workingmen.— Christian Herald, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1892. 

This is a novel with a purpose. and its pur- 
pose is to show how the problem of capital and 
labor may be solved without the violences that 
commonly attend tbe great social and polit- 
ical revolutions.— Twentieth Century, Dec. 8 
1892. 

If men who work for wages were to com- 
bine on the lines suggested in this book, there 
would be an end to the conflict between labor 
and certain phases of capital. It is an ideal 
scheme of co-operation.— John Habberton in 
Godey’s Magazine, Dec., 1892. 

Mr Hedd has not solved the labor question; 
but he is a clear thinker and has done some- 
thing in the direction of its solution. We have 
read the book and cheerfully commend it to 
the careful attention of every man who depends 
on the sweat of his brow for food and shelter. 
—N. Y. Herald, April 30, 1093. 


J. S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose Street, N. Y. 


Populist Press and Populist People 
ATTENTION!! 


O—— 

The National Reform Press Association has 
made a contract under which the Western 
Newspaper Union will furnish from each of 
its ten offices, Plates and Ready-P.ints edited 
by W. S. Morgan, Sec. N. R. P. A., the matter 
contained in which is approved by Hon. H. E. 
Taubeneck, Chairman People’s Party National 
Committee, and is the only matter officially 
recommended by the National Reform Press 
Association. Four pages of populist matter 
weekly, if you want that much. Original edi- 
torial page, news of the movement, cartoons, 
etc. The National Reform Press Association 
having been asked to take charge of the busi- 
ness of the Independent Newspaper Co. (the 
furnishing of completely printed populist 
pages) has included that branch in its con- 
tract with the Western Newspaper Union and 
that house will hereafter supply from its Chi- 
cogo and St. Louis offices, completely printed 
local people’s party newspapers for localities 
otherwise unable to support populist papers. 

By this plan no capital or newspaper experi- 
euce is necessary for publishing a people’s 
party paper, and thus we hope to greatly 
strengthen the people’s press in every state. 
For prices, samples, etc. of plates and half- 
prints, address WESTERN NEWSPAPER 
UNION, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Winfield, Denver, Omaha, Lincoln, Des 
Moines or Detriot, For samples, circulars and 
full particulars in regard to completely printed 
local populist papers, address WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER UNION, Chicago or St.Loius 
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BICYCLES ON CREDIT!! 


How To Dress Well Without Money ! 


~ 


Are you one of the best dressed persons in your town? If not, why not ? 


Our customers wear the best clothing. Carry the best watches, ride the best 
bicycles and make the best appearance, because they have found out how to use their 
credit — Credit is Capital, and the person who fails to use it is handicapped in life, 


whether he be merchant or mechanic. 


~— 
— 


oO 


QUESTIONS FOR YOU TO ANSWER: 


{@- Would you assist us in establishing our business in your town if we paid you 


well for doing it? It would only require a portion of your leisure time. 


(@- Would credit be any advantage to you, provided we sell our goods as low on 


Credit as others do for cash ? 


~~ \— 
OSS 

We have four departments, containing goods mentioned in this advertisement and 
we invite your attention to each. Come and cpen an account with us now and enjoy 


your goods while paying for them. 


We will present a Columbian Medal to each person who calls for one, no purchase 
being required. 


” 


Haye you seen our ‘‘ King of Credit Men,” also the Electrical Illuminations on the 


front of our building evenings ? They are the talk of the city. 


ji LIGaYO NO SLNAWYYS SsIdvt 


Our high grade Pneumatic Safeties, 93 pattern, are only $100 on Credit. 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING ON CREDIT!! 


Our Clothing and Jewelry are equally low priced. 


We are open evenings. Up oue flight. Follow the crowd to the popular 


WASHBURN CREDIT HOUSE 


465 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


GEO. F. WASHBURN, General Manager. Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


JEWELRY ON CREDIT!! 


